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Experiments  and  Obfervations 


r .  A  S  the  celebrated  Tar- water, 

/-%  recommended  by  the  worthy 
and  learned  Bifhop  Berkeley , 
is  faid  to  be  taken  with  great  Benefit 
by  fome,  and  Detriment  by  others  ;  I 
thought  it  might  probably  be  of  ufe  to 
inquire  whether  any,  or  what  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Tar,  there  was  in  Tar-water, 
made  with  different  kinds  of  Tar, 
different  Degrees  of  ftirring,  and  in  dif- 

B  ferent 
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ferent  Ways  of  making  it.  A  fhort 
Account  of  which  I  fhall  give,  with¬ 
out  interefting  myfelf,  either  in  Favour 
or  Disfavour  of  a  Medicine  that  is 
under  the  Infpe£tion  of  the  proper 
judges,  as  well  as  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
World. 

2.  Upon  Inquiry  from  knowing 
Perfons,  I  find  that  Norway  or  Swe- 
dijh  Tar,  which  is  dark,  thick  and 
clear,  without  obfcure  Grains  in  it,  is 
accounted  the  bell,  for  the  general 
Ufes  of  Tar:  But  that  the  Tar  which 
is  made  of  the  Tops  of  Fir-Trees, 
which  are  become  very  hard,  by  hav¬ 
ing  lain  long  dead  on  the  Ground,  after 
having  either  fallen  of  themfelves,  or 
being  killed  by  the  draining  off  their 
Turpentine  Sap,  thro’  Bafin-like  Notch¬ 
es  cut  near  their  Bottoms :  (Thefe  Tops 
are  commonly  called  Light-wood, 
the  poorer  People  making  ule  of  them 
inffead  of  Candles:)  This  Tar  being 
burned  in  a  very  ftrong  Fire  of  fuch 

dry 
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dry  Wood,  is  of  a  very  can  flick,  cor¬ 
roding  Nature,  fo  as  to  be  hurtful  to 
Ropes,  &c.  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
ufed  in  the  Royal  Navy.  But  the 
American  T ar,  which  is  made  of  green 
Fir-Trees,  with  a  lefs  degree  of  Fire, 
is  efleemed  good,  and  is  called  green 
Tar ;  for  which  reafon  a  Bounty, 
double  the  Value  of  the  other,  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Government  here,  on 
Importation. 

3.  H  aving  procured  fome  Norway 
or  Swedijh  Tar,  which  was  thirty 
Years  old,  and  very  thick  and  ftifF;  I, 
according  to  the  Bifhop’s  Prefcription, 
made  Tar-water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
Gallon  of  Water  to  a  Quart  of  Tar, 
flirring  it  four  Minutes :  I  then  took 
a  Pint  of  this  Tar- water,  and  evapo¬ 
rated  it  away  in  a  Florence  Flask,  cut 
to  a  wide  Orifice,  with  a  red-hot  cir¬ 
cular  Iron,  and  weighed.  Befides 
what  flew  off  in  Evaporation,  there  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flask 
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forty-four  Grains  of  thick,  dark,  red- 
difh  Tar,  of  a  bitterifh  burnt  Tafte. 
On  evaporating  a  like  quantity  of  Tar- 
water,  made  with  common,  coarfe, 
ftifr  American  Tar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  there  remained  twenty-eight  Grains 
of  a  like  fyrupy  Tar  ;  and  ftxty  one 
Grains  in  a  Pint  of  Tar- water  made 
with  a  {lift  Tar,  juft  brought  from 
Norway.  This  Water  was  high  co¬ 
loured  on  (landing  fome  days. 

4.  I  evaporated  away  alfo  a  Pint 
of  Tar- water,  made  with  the  old  Tar, 
which  had  been  ftirred  for  half  an 
Hour,  in  order  to  try  how  ftrongly  it 
might  be  impregnated  with  Tar.  There 
remained  ninety-three  Grains,  which 
Refiduum  was  not  all  of  it  a  fyrupy 
Tar,  as  the  former,  but  partly  in- 
crufted  on  the  Sides  of  the  Flask ; 
which  fhews  how  much  more  of  the 
grofler  Tar  was  incorporated  in  this 
Water  than  in  the  other.  This  was 
alfo  evident  by  its  greater  and  more 
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lafling  Froth  on  fhaking,  and  alfo  by 
its  deeper  Colour,  it  becoming  brown 
as  Beer,  on  a  few  Days  handing  :  And 
even  the  thinner  kind  of  Tar,  which 
was  ftirred  for  eight  Minutes,  had 
twenty-fix  Grains  of  Tar  left,  on  Eva¬ 
poration  of  a  Pint  of  its  Water.  Hence 
we  fee  the  Effects  of  flirting  Tar- 
water  much. 

II. 

5. I ND I NG  forty- four  Grains  in  a 
■fiT  Pint  of  the  firfl  Water,  Section 
or  Numb.  3.  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
probably  there  might  be  lefs  Tar  in 
the  Water,  if  it  could  be  made  with-^ 
out  flirring  it  with  a  Stick,  which 
flirting  may  impel  fome  of  the  grofier 
Tar  into  the  Water,  whence  its  too 
heating  Quality  is  with  good  reafon 
thought  to  arife.  I  therefore  put  half 
a  Pint  of  Tar  into  a  Tin  Pot,  whofe 
Bottom  was  punched  full  of  Holes,  one 
fixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  and  half  an 
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Inch  diftant  from  each  other  ;  which  I 
found  to  be  a  proper  Size  for  this  very 
thick  Tar ;  thro’  which  the  Tar  drop¬ 
ped  gradually  into  a  Quart  of  Water, 
when  placed  in  hot  Sunfhine ;  or  elfe 
at  fuch  a  diftance  before  a  Fire,  as 
would  give  a  like  Degree  of  Heat,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  drop.  But  finding, 
on  evaporating  off  a  Pint  of  this  thus 
prepared  Tar  water,  with  Warmth, 
thirty -two  Grains  of  thick  Tar ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  Fluids  in  a  warm 
State  will  imbibe  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Matter,  than  when  cold :  I  made  an¬ 
other  Tar-ftrainer,  being  a  Box  of 
Wood,  which  was  fquare,  and  two 
and  an  half  Inches  wide  in  the  Clear 
within,  and  eight  Inches  deep,  with  a 
Pewter  Bottom,  which  had  twenty- 
five  Holes  in  it,  one  eighth  of  an  Inch 
in  Diameter:  There  was  alfo  a  wooden 
Plug  or  Rammer,  whole  bottom  part 
was  exactly  fitted  to  it ;  by  which  Plug, 
the  cold  Tar  was  gradually  forced, 
in  llender  Streams,  like  Rain,  thro' 

the 
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the  Bottom  of  the  Strainer.  There 
were  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  Strainer 
Pieces  of  Wood  two  Feet  long,  like 
the  Poles  of  Chairmens  Chairs,  on 
thefe  the  Strainer  refted  at  a  proper 
diftance  over  the  Pot  of  Water. 


Fig.  A  B  the  Strainer-box.  C  C  D  D 
the  Arms  or  Poles  two  Feet  long  to  reft 
it  on.  E  E  the  Plug.  Z  Z,  a  wooden 
Pin ,  which  hindered  the  Bottom  of  the 
Plug  from  prejftng  hard  on  the  Bottom 
of  the  Strainer. 

I  found  but  eighteen  Grains  of  fyrupy 
Tar,  on  evaporating  aPint  of  Tar- water 
thus  prepared,  by  the  fame  old  Tar’s 

dropping 
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dropping  five  times  on  it :  And  but 
fix  Grains  in  a  like  Quantity  of  Tar- 
water,  made  by  dropping  coarfe  Ame¬ 
rican  Tar  five  times  on  the  fame  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  whereas  in  a  Pint  of  Tar- water 
made  by  ftirring  fome  of  the  fame 
Tar,  there  remained  twenty-eight 
Grains  offyrupy  Tar,  Numb.  3.  But 
this  Tar-water  thus  prepared,  was  not 
fo  ftrong  as  the  fiirred  Tar- water,  tho’ 
it  had  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Strength, 
fufficient  probably  for  many  Gales ; 
and  if  requifite  may  be  made  flronger, 
by  more  repeated  Droppings.  By  this 
means  there  is  a  large  Surface  of  Tar 
expofed  to  the  Water,  to  be  thereby 
impregnated  with  the  Virtue  of the  Tar, 
without  forcing  in  the  grofler  Parts, 
by  ftirring  with  a  Stick :  For  it  feems 
probable,  that  there  is  not  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  the  Surface  of  the  Tar  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  immediate  Contact  of 
the  Water  in  ftirring  fo  ftiff  a  Mafs 
of  Tar,  as  in  the  dropping  way.  This 
being  fomething  like  Nature’s  Method 


of  impregnating  mineral  Waters,  with 
the  Virtue  of  Petroleum ,  or  Tar  of 
the  Earth,  as  they  gently  glide  among 
it :  By  this  means  likewife,  there  will 
be  a  greater  Certainty,  in  adjufting 
the  Strength  of  Tar-water ;  for  the 
Strength  of  the  Water  will  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  numbers  of  the  leveral 
Droppings,  be  they  one,  five  or  more. 

6.  I  dropped  the  fame  half  Pint  of 
Tar,  into  twelve  different  Quarts  of 
Water,  till  it  became  pretty  infipid  as 
to  the  faline,  acid  Tafte,  tho’  it  had 
Hill  a  tarrith  Tafte.  The  Acid,  in 
which  the  Virtue  is  thought  principally 
to  refide,  might  be  feniibly  tabled  in 
the  fourth  Quart,  and  farther  ;  for  the 
Drops  oi  Tar  are  in  every  Operation 
formed,  partly  with  a  new  Surface  to 
exoofe  to  the  Water.  And  it  is  ob- 

i 

ferved  in  the  Diftillation  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  that  fome  of  this  acid  Spirit  arifes 
to  the  laft,  being  ftill  intangled  in  the 
Turpentine. 


C 


7. 


7.  When  Tar- waters  of  different 
Degrees  of  Strength  were  put  into  Flo¬ 
rence  Flasks,  with  other  inverted  Flasks 
fixed  on  them,  and  all  were  placed  in 
the  fame  Veffel  of  hot  Water ;  on 
breaking  the  upper  Flasks,  the  volatile 
acid  Spirit  could  very  fenfibly  be  tailed, 
efpecially  that  of  the  flronger  Tar- 
water  ;  which  fhows  that  thefe  Waters 
are  impregnated  therewith :  and  which, 
when  diflilled  from  Turpentine,  Dr. 
Boerhaave  in  his  Chemiflry  fays,  is  the 
bell  vegetable  -  Acid  that  is  known. 
1  his  Acid  in  Tar- water  will  curdle 
Milk;  yet  Turpentine- water  will  not 
curdle  Milk  :  which  fhows  that  Tar  is 
confiderably  acidulated,  by  the  Action 
of  Fire  in  making.  I  find  in  a  Pam¬ 
phlet,  intitled,  An  Anfwer  to  a  "Letter 
to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bijhop  of 
Cloyne,  occafoned  by  his  Treat  if e  on 
Tar-water ,  that  on  diflilling  twenty- 
two  Pounds  of  the  belt  Norway  Tar 
by  two  Retorts,  there  was 
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Pounds.  Ounces- 

Acid  Spirit  — -  i  2i 

Oil  - - —  7  13 

Pitch -  —  12  14 

21  13^ 

Loft  '  ■■■■■  O  2f- 
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III. 

8. 'OUT  having  procured  four  leveral 
Quantities  of  Norway  or  Swedijb 
Tar,  which  was  not  fo  ftiff,  but  more 
foft  and  oily  than  the  Tars  mentioned 
in  Numb.  3.  and  which  were  efteemed 
by  the  Dealers  in  Tar  to  be  very  good 
for  the  common  Purpofes  of  Tar ;  I 
found  much  lefs  Tar  in  the  Tar-wa¬ 
ters  made  with  thefe,  viz.  only  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fifteen  Grains ;  and 
that,  whether  the  Water  were  made 
by  ftirring  four  Minutes,  or  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  fame  Tar  five  feveral  times 
on  the  fame  Water,  thro’  the  above- 
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mentioned  Strainer  ;  io  that  the 
Strainer  was  of  little  ufe,  to  leffen 
the  Quantities  of  Tar,  in  thefe  kinds 
of  T^r- waters  ;  tho’  of  ufe,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  ad  juft  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
Strength  defired  :  And  alfo  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe,  in  abating  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Tar,  dn  the  Tar-waters  made 
both  of  the  ftiff  Tars,  and  alfo  of  the 
coarle  American  Tar,  as  appears  by 
comparing  the  Events  of  each  Manner 
of  Preparation  in  Numb.  3,  and  4. 
where  it  was  found  that, the  Par-water 
made  with  the  f tiff  Tar  by  birring, 
had,  in  a  Pint  of  it,  forty-four  Grains 
of  Refeduum  ;  and  by  dropping,  eigh¬ 
teen  Grains.  The  coarfe  American  ftiff 
Tar  had  twenty-eight  Grains  by  birring, 
and  but  fix  by  dropping.  But  it  was 
obfervable,  when  the  Tar  dropped  on 
the  W ater  thro’  the  Strainer,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Oil  which  feparated  from 
two  of  thefe  thinner  Tars,  as  it  floated 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  hindred 
the  dropping  Tar  from  finking  into 

the 
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the  Water  :  For  which  reafon  it  was 
needful,  from  time  to  time,  to  put  the 
fwimming  Oil  and  Tar  gently  by  with 
a  Stick,  and  make  it  fink :  But  the 
Oil  of  the  other  Tars  did  not  prevent 
their  finking  down  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Water.  Some  of  thefe  Tars  drop¬ 
ped  very  well  through  Holes,  which 
v/ere  one  eighth  of  an  Inch  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  without  being  forced  through 
with  the  Plug. 

r  *  ...  *  *  - 

9.  ’Tis  probable,  that  the  greater 
Degree  of  Oilynefs  of  thefe  thinner 
Tars  may  prevent,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  groffer  Tar  from  incorporating  with 
the  Water  in  ftirring.  And  perhaps, 
on  the  fame  account,  they  may  like- 
wife  have  fomething  lefs  of  what  is 
called  the  acid  Spirit :  for  the  Water 
made  with  old,  faff,  lefs  unctuous 
Tar,  and  with  ft  iff  Norway  Tar,  fee  ms 
to  tafte  fenfibiy  ftronger  of  the  acid 
Spirit,  than  that  made  with  thinner, 
more  undtuous  far  ;  on  which  account 

the 
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the  ftiffer  would  be  preferable,  were  it 
not,  that  it  communicates  too  much  of 
its  groffer  Parts  alfo  to  the  Water ; 
which  yet  is  in  a  good  meafure  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Strainer,  as  was  found 
in  Numb.  5.  The  Water  made  with 
the  thinner  Tar  taftes  much  ftronger 
of  Soot,  or  Smoke,  than  that  made 
with  the  ftiff  Tars.  Thefe  ftiffer  Tars 
may  probably  be  the  latter  Runnings 
of  Tar  in  burning,  for  the  laft  Run¬ 
nings  are  fo  ftiff  as  to  be  Pitch  :  fo 
that  the  firft  Runnings,  which  come 
off  with  a  fmall  Degree  of  Fire,  may 
probably  therefore  approach  nearer  to 
the  Nature  of  Turpentine  than  the 
latter  ;  and  the  Smoke  being  lefs  burnt, 
gives  the  ftronger  Tafte. 

10.  Some  of  the  more  volatile  Parts 
doubtlefs  fly  off  in  making  Tar  ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Boerhaave  obferves,  the  fubtile, 
^Ethereal  Oil  of  Turpentine  rifes  with 
a  Heat  equal  to  lefs  than  half  the  Heat 
of  boiling  Water ;  which  is  of  fo  very 

penetrating 
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penetrating  a  Nature,  that  being  anoint¬ 
ed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  it  will 
foon  give  a  violet  Smell  to  the  Urine ; 
but  Drinkers  of  Tar-water  inform  me, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  violet,  but  tar- 
rifb  Smell  to  the  Urine. 


IV. 

ii.  T Y THEN  we  confider,  that  in 
V  V  burning  W  ood  clofe  covered 
up,  either  to  make  Charcoal  or  Tar, 
a  conliderable  Quantity  of  the  eflential 
Salt  is  turned,  by  the  Adtion  of  Fire, 
into  fixed  alkaline  Salt ;  it  feems 
not  improbable,  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  whatever  Virtue  Tar- water  has, 
may  be  owing  not  only  to  the  fubtile, 
volatile  Acid  of  the  Tar,  but  alfo  to  a 
fixed  alkaline  Salt,  intimately  united 
with  the  Oil  of  the  Tar,  and  making 
thereby  a  penetrating,  deterfive  Soap. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  Tacbenius\  Salt 
is  made,  by  burning  Rofemary  in  a 
covered  Veflel,  whereby  the  fixed  Salt 
and  Oil  are  intimately  united,  and 

thereby 
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thereby  become  a  mild,  alkaline,  fa- 
ponaceous  Subftance,  which,  as  Dr. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  will  mix  well  with 
the  Humours  of  the  Body.  And  may 
not  even  the  fubtile,  volatile  Salt,  by 
the  fame  means,  be  united  with  the 
fubtile  Oil,  and  thereby  become  a  very 
penetrating,  deterfive,  and  attenuating 
volatile  Soap  ?  •  •  - 

.  V. 

x  2.TFiltrated  thefe  ieveral  Tar-waters, 
A  thro’  filtring  Paper,  yet  no  Tar, 
nor  oily  Subftance,  remained  in  the 
Paper ;  not  even  of  that  Tar- water, 
which  had  no  lefs  than  ninety-three 
Grains  of  Tar  in  a  Pint  of  it,  Numb. 
4.  nor  were  the  filtring  Papers,  when 
dry,  any  more  inflammable,  where  the 
Tar  had  pa  fled,  than  in  other  Parts, 
which  had  not  touched  the  Tar- water. 
Nor  was  the  filtring  Paper  of  the  thin¬ 
ner  Tar  at  all  difcoioured,  tho’  that 
of  the  ftifF  was  as  if  fmoked.  Hence 
we  fee  how  intimately  and  minutely 

the 
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the  Tar  is  mixed  with  the  Water.  No 
wonder  then,  fince  Water  conveys  fo 
much  Tar  thro’  the  Filter,  that  it 
fhould  alfo  be  a  Vehicle  to  convey  great 
Quantities  of  Tar  into  the  Blood,  as 
well  as  the  Medicinal  Virtue  alfo  into 
the  fined;  and  remote!!  Veflels  of  the 
Body,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
Virtues  of  Mineral  Waters  are  con¬ 
veyed.  Now  Tar  thus  minutely  di¬ 
vided,  and  blended  in  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  will  be  much  lefs  heat¬ 
ing,  than  a  like  Quantity  of  Tar  ta¬ 
ken  by  it  felf,  as  is  evident  from 
many  the  like  Inftances. 


13.  And  as  Tar  is  thus  incorporated 
into  the  W ater  by  ftirring,  fo  is  the 
Water  alfo  thereby  mixed 
Tar,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  Bull 
iiderably.  There  is  alio 
which  feparates  from  Tar,  fome  time 
after  it  is  made,  and  that  in  fuch  Quan¬ 
tity,  as  to  lay  three  or  lour  Inches  deep 
on  the  Tar.  This  Water,  which  is 

to 


is 

with '  the 
very  con- 

j 

a  W ater 
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fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  acid 
Spirit,  as  to  ferment  with  Chalk,  is 
drank  by  the  Americans ,  as  a  Cure  of 
fome  of  their  Maladies. 

14.  I  obferved  that  a  Quart  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  had  half  a  Pint  of  Tar 
ftirred  in  it  for  four  Minutes,  was  fen- 
libly  ftronger  than  two  Quarts  of  Wa¬ 
ter  made  with  a  Pint  of  Tar  ftirred  as 
long  a  Time.  And  there  is  good  Rea- 
fon  why  it  fhould  be  fo:  for  tho’  a 
Pound  of  Sugar  or  Salt,  by  diffolving 
throughly,  will  make  a  double  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  juft  as  fweet  or  fait,  as 
half  a  Pound  will,  half  that  Quantity 
of  Water  ;  yet  as  a  large  Quantity  of  fo 
thick  and  undtuous  a  Subftance  as  Tar 
is,  cannot,  by  equal  Times  of  Stirring, 
be  fo  throughly  ftirred,  as  a  leffer 
Quantity  can  ;  fo  neither  can  its  dou¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Water  have  io  ftrong  a 
1  indture  of  the  Tar,  as  the  fmaller 
Quantity  of  Water  :  but  in  the  drop¬ 
ping  way,  the  Strength  will  be  in  pro- 
;  portion 
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portion  to  the  repeated  Numbers  of 

15.  As  Tar  by  flirring  becomes  of 
a  lighter  brown  Colour,  fo  it  will  re¬ 
cover  its  darker  Colour  by  Handing  ; 
and  that  foon,  if  warmed. 

9 

16.  In  thefe  Evaporations  of  Tar- 
Water,  Care  mu  ft  be  taken  to  watch, 
when  the  Sediment  begins  to  have  a 
Syrup-like  Thicknefs,  and  then  to 
ceafe  the  Evaporation,  elfe  no  certain 
Eflimate  can  be  made  of  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Tar  ;  becaufe  a  great  Part  of  it 
would  be  loft;  by  continuing  the 
Heat. 

VI. 

17.  A  S  Tar  and  Turpentine  are  the 
f*-  Juices  of  the  fame  Kinds  of 
Trees,  only  procured  in  a  different 
Manner,  (the  Turpentine  being  drawn 
off  by  Notches  cut  in  the  Fir-Trees 
while  Handing;  but  Tar  is  procured  by 

D  2  laying 
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laying  Firwood  in  great  Heaps,  and 
burning  it  while  covered,  with  Sods  <?r 
Turfs,  which  caufes  the  Tar  to  run 
out  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Oven,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  fame  manner  that  Sap 
flows  from  Heaps  of  common  Wood, 
while  burning  into  Charcoal :)  And  as 
Tar-Water  differs  much  from  Tar  taken 
in  thegrofs,  fo  may  Turpentine-Water 
alio  differ  from  Turpentine :  I  thought 
it  therefore  not  improper  to  repeat  the 
fame  Experiments  on  Turpentine  as 
on  Tar. 

1 8.  Bur  as  there  is  a  wide  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  mild,  native,  effen- 
tial  Salts  of  Vegetables,  and  the  fame 
Salts,  which,  when  they  have  under¬ 
gone  the  Torture  of  Fire,  are  become 
very  cauftiek  •  fo  there  may  probably 
be  a  conflderable  Difference,  in  the 
Medicinal  Virtues  of  Tar  and  Turpen¬ 
tine- W  aters. 

!9- 
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19.  I  made  feveral  Turpentine- Wa¬ 
ters,  both  by  ftirring  and  dropping, 
with  the  fame  Proportion  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  and  Water,  as  of  Tar  and  Water; 
and  found,  that  by  ftirring  four  Mi¬ 
nutes,  it  had  a  too  offend  ve,  bitterifh, 
and  peculiar  Turpentine  Tafte. 

20.  I  ftirred  the  fame  Half-Pint  of 
Turpentine,  in  twelve  different  Quarts 
of  Water  ;  toward  the  latter  Stirrings, 
the  Turpentine  grew  lefs  and  lefs 
unctuous,  fo  as  to  adhere  but  little  to 
the  Stirring-dick  ;  nor  was  it  difpofed 
to  link  in  the  Water  fo  much  as  at 
drft,  being  more  fpungy  by  much 
ftirring ;  and  it  became  almoft  as 
white  as  Paint  of  white  Lead.  The 
latter  of  the  twelve  Stirrings  were  gra¬ 
dually  milder,  and  much  lefs  bitter, 
than  the  former  ;  the  Water  was  very 
little  diicoloured  thereby. 


21. 


21.  The  firft  and  ftrongeft  of  thefe 
Waters  paffed  through  the  filtring  Pa¬ 
per,  without  leaving  any  vifible  Tur¬ 
pentine  ;  nor  was  that  Part  of  the  Pa¬ 
per,  through  which  it  paffed,  more 
inflammable  when  dry,  than  the  other 
Part ;  yet  on  evaporating  away  a  Pint 
of  this  Water,  there  remained  iix  Grains 
of  grofs  Turpentine  ;  and  three  Grains 
in  a  like  Quantity  of  the  twelfth 


Water. 


22.  When  a  like  Quantity  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  was  dropped  in  very  flender 
Threads,  thrice  on  the  fame  Water, 
thro’  a  Strainer,  vvhofe  Holes  were  one 
lixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  it  had 
a  difagreeableTafte  of  Turpentine;  and 
yet  there  remained  but  two  Grains  of 
Turpentine  on  the  Evaporation  of  a 
Pint  of  it. 


23.  But  on  only  once  dropping  of 
the  Turpentine,  it  had  a  mild,  bal- 

famick 
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famick  Tafte,  which  was  not  difa— 
greeable:  Tho’  with  Venice  Turp  en- 
tine,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Larch- 
Tree,  it  had  a  ftronger,  more  difa- 
greeable  Tafte.  There  was  a  thin  Oil, 
which  feparated  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Water,  from  the  Venice  Turpentine. 
And  as  this  Oil  made  the  Turpentine 
float  upon  the  Water,  it  was  therefore 
requiftte  from  Time  to  Time,  gently 
to  make  them  fink  with  a  Stick,  that 
the  dropping  Turpentine  might  touch 
the  Water.  But  there  was  no  thinneryj 
Oil  feparated  from  the  common  Tur-~ 
pentine  in  dropping  on  the  Water,  as 
there  does  from  fome  Tars,  whole 
more  fubtile  Oil  is  feparated  from  them 
by  the  Heat  of  Fire,  in  making  the 
Tar. 


VII. 

24-,  A  S  thefe  Tar  and  Turpentine- 
JT\  Waters  were  made  with  fweet 
Rain-water,  in  which  there  were  Wa¬ 
ter-Gnats,  (for  the  Waters  ftiil  continue 

to 
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to  produce  innumerable  flying  Crea¬ 
tures,  in  conformity  to  the  great  Com¬ 
mand,  at  the  firft  Inftitution  of  Nature ;) 
fo  it  was  very  obfervable,  that  thefe 
Water-Gnats,  and  other,  fmall  Infedts, 
died,  the  firft  in  fix  or  eight  Hours, 
the  latter  in  thirty  or  forty  Hours,  in 
Tar- Water  ;  yet  neither  of  them  were 
killed  in  the  ftrongeft  Turpentine- 
Water  that  I  made  ;  but  continued 
brisk  and  lively  for  ieveral  Weeks : 

J 

A  probable  Argument,  that  there  is 
but  little  grofs  Turpentine  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Water,  for  Turpentine 
kills  Infedis. 

25.  Tho’  the  Degree  of  Fire  which 
Tar  undergoes  in  making,  has  made  it 
thus  deftrudtive  of  the  Lives  of  thofe 
fmall,  tender  Animals,  yet  we  cannot 
thence  infer,  that  Tar- Water  is  perni¬ 
cious  to  Mankind,  for  the  mo  ft  cauf- 
tick  American  Tar  may  be  beft  in 
fome  Cafes ;  there  being  feveral  power¬ 
ful  and  fafe  Medicines,  which  have 

undergone 
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undergone  the  moil  intenfe  Degrees  of 
Fire,  and  are  confequently  become 
thereby  fomuch  the  more  cauftick,  fo 
as  inftantly  to  kill  fuch  little  Animals ; 
an  Inftance  of  this,  is  Salt  of  Worm¬ 
wood.  Thus  alfo  all  kinds  of  fer¬ 
mented,  diftilled,  Ipirituous  Liquors, 
which  are  rendered  fo  cauftick,  by  the 
Heat  of  Fire  which  they  undergo  in 
Diftillation,  that  they  will  inftantly 
kill  fuch  InfeCts,  yet  have  not  the  like 
EffeCt  on  Men  :  tho’  happy  were  it  for 
Mankind  if  it  were  fo  ;  for  that  would 
effectually  deter  them  from  that  de- 
ftructive  Peft,  which,  by  its  cauftick 
burning  Quality,  however  difguifed 
with  agreeable  Flavours,  and  the  plau- 
fible  Name  of  Cordials,  gradually  de¬ 
ft  roys  the  Vitals,  and  thereby  prema¬ 
turely  quenching  the  Lamp  of  Life, 
precipitates  into  their  Graves  vaft  Mul¬ 
titudes  daily  and  yearly  all  over  the 
World.  How  valuable  a  Panacea 
would  Tar- water  be,  if  it  were  as  ef¬ 
fectual  a  Remedy  in  preferving,  as  the 

E  other 
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other  is  in  deftroying  Lives !  Were  it 
poffible  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  that 
there  could  be  fuch  a  Thing  as  a  Pan¬ 
acea ,  in  the  vulgar  Senfe  of  the  Word, 
it  was  never  more  wanted  than  in  the 
prefent  Age,  to  counter-ad:  that  great 
Bane  of  Mankind.  But  the  prefent 
precarious  and  more  uncertain  State 
of  Health  and  Life,  are  better  fuited 
to  our  degenerate  State,  in  order  to 
reftrain  from  farther  Degeneracy,  than 
fuch  a  fure  Refource  for  Recovery  of 
Health  would  be.  Yet  how  eagerly 
do  Mankind  catch  at  every  Semblance 
of  a  Panacea ,  in  hopes  to  prolong  the 
prefent  Life  ;  tho’  but  too  negledful 
of  that  truly  falutary  Water  of  Life, 
which  kind  Providence  tenders  us,  in 
order  to  extend  Life  thro’  a  happy 
Eternity ! 

X  "K  '  Jb,  *  >  . .  \  *>.  *  j  .  .W  ’  *  -u 

VIII. 

26.  Y  M  ADE  alfo  the  like  Experiments 
A  with  Barbadoes  Tar  ;  tins  being 
&  .  Petroleum,  or  Mineral  Tar,  which 
•  -  '  iffues 
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iffues  out  of  the  Earth,  with.  Water 
from  whole  Surface  it  is  feu  named  ; 
and  therefore  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  above-mentioned  Tar  of  Fir- 
Trees.  I  ftirred  three  Spoonfuls  of  it 
for  four  Minutes,  both  in  a  Quart  of 
cold  and  hot  Water.  The  Tafte  of 


both  thele  Waters  was  loft,  mild,  and 
not  difagreeable ;  that  made  with  het 
Water  was  fomething  the  ftronger 
tailed.  It  will  not  curdle  Milk,  nor 
kill  little  Water-Infedts.  Being  fil¬ 
trated,  it  leaves  no  inflammable  Mat¬ 
ter  in  the  filtring  Paper,  tho’  the  Pape# 
is  a  little  difcoloured.  On  Evapora¬ 
tion  of  a  Pint  of  the  Water,  the  more 


fubtile,  volatile  Parts  flying  away  with 
the  Heat,  there  remained  five  Grains, 
of  a  thin-fpread,  water- coloured  tranf- 
parent  Subftance,  of  a  pungent,  faline 


Tafte,  which  would  not  ferment  with 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  I  am  informed  that 
fome  in  Dublin ,  have  drank  this  in- 


ftead  of  the  other  Tar- Water. 
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2  7-  Dr.  Meighan ,  in  his  Treatife 
of  the  Nature,  and  very  powerful  Ef¬ 
ficacy  of  Bareges  Waters,  in  the  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains,  both  by  bathing 
and  drinking,  finding  that  their  Virtue 
©bnfifted  in  a  Petroleum ,  with  which 
they  are  richly  impregnated,  propofes, 
for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  cannot  go 
to  Bareges ,  the  impregnating  Water 
with  Petroleum ,  for  the  like  Purpofes, 
as  a  fubftitute  Remedy,  where  we 
^cannot  imitate  the  Perfection  of  Nature’s 
Preparation. 

_  /  -•  .  •  '  ..  ;  '  '  ’  !  f  ,  .•.}'-*?!  ;  y 

2  8.  We  have  feen  in  theCourfe  of 
thefe  Experiments,  the  Quantity  of  Tar 
that  there  is  in  Tar- Water  ;  and  the 
great  Difference  of  that  Quantity,  made 
with  different  Kinds  of  Tar,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees  of  Stirring.  Now,  fince, 
notwithftanding  thefe  Quantities  of 
Tar,  and  the  additional  more  fubtile 
volatile  Oil,  which  flies  off  in  Evapo¬ 
ration,  it  has  yet  undoubtely  proved 

an 
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an  efficacious  Remedy  in  many  Cafes 
and  Inftances  ;  it  may  hence  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  that  the  Medicinal 
Virtue  of  the  Water  does  not  refide 
folely  in  the  Acid,  but  partly  alfo  in. 
the  un&uous  oily  Parts,  which  are  fo 
temper’d  by  the  Acid,  as  in  feme  Cafes 
to  prevent  their  heating  too  much. 
But  whereas  in  feme  Cafes,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Phylicians,  to  be  too  inflam¬ 
matory,  it  is  probable,  that  heating 
Quality,  may  in  fome  Degree  be  abated, 
by  making  Tar-Water,  with  the  Strainer 
above-mentioned,  without  Stirring ; 
thereby  to  diveft  the  Water  of  a  good 
Quantity  of  its  grofler,  tarrilh  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  yet  retain  whatever  Powers 
it  may  have  to  do  good. 

But  this  may  be  done  much  better 
by  the  following  Methods  propofed  by 
the  Ingenious  Mr.  Reid. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  Light  given 
by  thefe  Refearches,  may  be  of  ufe 

in 
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in  skilful  Hands,  for  regulating  and 
adapting  the  due  Proportions  of  the 
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ferent  Cafes  and  Conftitutions.  This 
is  the  proper  Province  of  the  Phyii- 
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To  the  Reverend 


Dr.  HA  L  E  S, 

CONCERNING 

The  Nature  of  Tar,  and  a  Method 
of  obtaining  it’s  Medical  Virtues, 
free  from  it’s  hurtful  Oils  :  Where¬ 
by  alfo  the  Strength  of  each  Dose 
may  be  the  better  afcertained. 


By  A.  REID  Efq; 
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London }  March  25,  1747 * 


SIR, 

IN  Obedience  to  your  Commands 
I  fend  you  a  few'  crude  Obferva- 
tions  and  Thoughts  Upon  Tar 
and  Tar-water  ;  and  fhall  be  happy 
if  they  furnifh  any  Hint  that  may  be 
ufeful  to  Mankind. 

1.  Tar-water  has  of  late  obtained 
fuch  a  Reputation,  as  to  be  efteemed 
by  many  little  lefs  than  an  Univer- 
fal  Medicine.  However,  though  the 
Number  and  Variety  of  Cures  per¬ 
formed  by  it,  are  equally  unqueftion- 
able  and  furprizing,  and  I  am  far 
from  the  leaft  Inclination  to  depreciate 
thofe  Virtues  from  which  fo  many 
have  received  Benefit ;  yet  there  want 
neither  Arguments  nor  Examples  to 

F  2  juftify 
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juftify  a  Sufpicion,  that  in  feveral  Cafes 
Tar-water  is  capable  of  doing  Harm, 
when  either  prepared  or  ufed  improperly. 
Thefe  Considerations  joined  demand 
a  more  accurate  Enquiry  than  appears 
yet  to  have  been  made  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  that  Ingredient,  from  which 
our  famed  Diet-drink  derives  its  good 
dr  bad  Qualities.  - 

2.  In  the  Seafon  for  barking  Trees 
(which  I  underhand  to  be  when  the 
Sap  begins  to  rife)  thofe  intended  for 
making  Tar  are  ftripped  to  the  heighth 
of  about  eight  Foot  from  the  Ground, 
except  one  fmall  Slip,  of  about  four 
Inches  broad,  to  preferve  them  from 
perifhing.  Thus  they  hand  for  one 
whole  Year  at  lead,  that  much  of  the 
watery  acid  Juice  of  the  Wood  being 
evaporated  by  the  Summer’s  Heat, 
while  very  little  frefh  can  rife,  the 
Trees  may  thereby  yield  a  thicker  and 
more  vifcid  Tar:  And  on  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  being  thus  prepared  depends 
thfe  Bounty  granted  by  Adi  of  Par¬ 
liament  upon  that  Commodity  import- 
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ed  from  our  Plantations.  Pleaie  to 
obierve  that  this  is  called  Green-Tart 
and  is  fuppofed  to  burn  or  corrode 
the  Rigging,  &C.  of  Ships  much  lefs 
than  that  made  from  dead  Wood,  or 
fuch  as  has  lain  long  on  the  Ground  ; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  that  made  from 
Trees  juft  fell’d,  without  any  previ¬ 
ous  Preparation,  is  too  thin  for  Naval 
Purpofes. 

3.  The  Trees,  after  this  Prepara¬ 
tion,  are  cut  down  and  fplit  into  very 
fmall  Billets,  which  in  Norway  are 
thrown  into  an  Oven,  but  in  Sweden 
and  America  are  built  up  into  a 
large  Pile,  in  form  and  conftrudtion 
refembling  the  Ridge  of  an  Houle, 
and  covered  with  Turf  to  ftifle  the 
Flame,  which  would  other  wife  con- 
fume  all  the  oily,  gummy,  reftnous 
Parts,  Fire  being  fet  to  the  Pile,  the 
heated  Wood  difcharges  firft  a  large 
Quantity  of  a  thin,  tranfparent,  greenifh, 
acid  Liquor,  then  a  light,  reddifh  Oil ; 
after  which  comes  the  thick  Tar,  and 
at  laft  Pitch.  Thefe  all  run  along  a 

Trench, 
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Trench,  dug  before-hand  under  the 
Oven  or  Pile,  into  a  large  Balon,  from 
whence  the  Tar  is  filled  with  Ladles 
into  Barrels. 

4.  In  fomePlaces  they  are  at  the  pains 
before  they  barrel  their  Tar,  to  waffi  it 
with  Water,  the  better  to  clear  it  of  the 
cauftic  Oils,  and  acid  Juice,  and  this 
they  call  cooling  the  Tar :  Others  content 
themfelves  with  racking  off  the  thinner 
Parts,  after  the  thicker  and  heavier  have 
fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Barrel.  In 
Sweden  particularly,  they  have  Officers 
who  attend  the  Keys  on  purpofe,  and 
are  fworn  to  do  Juftice  in  this  point  be-* 
tween  Buyer  and  Seller.  The  acid 
Juice,  however,  is  every  where  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs ;  only  in  Finland  they 
work  it  up  with  red  Ochre  pulverized* 
and  therewith  paint  their  Timber- 
Houfes,  which  by  means  thereof  lafi:  for 
100  and  150  Years  or  more,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  Variety  of  fevere  Weather 
to  which  they  are  expofed.  This  em¬ 
balming  Quality  of  the  acid  Juice  na-* 
turally  leads  one  to  ask  upon  what 
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Principle  it  is  fo  carefully  foparated 
from  the  Tar  r  Does  Wood  ever  begin 
to  decay  while  it  retains  its  acid  Juice  ? 
For  the  dried:  Billet,  if  perfectly  found, 
yields  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  there  is 
none  in  rotten  Wood.  Did  not  this 
Obfervation  probably  teach  the  Fin- 
landers  to  ufe  it  as  they  do  ?  Is  it 
not  the  Abfence  hereof  that  renders 
Tar  obtained  from  dead  Wood  fo  cau- 
ftic  and  fiery  ?  And  is  it  not  the  Pre¬ 
fence  of  this,  in  fome  Quantity  at  leaft, 
that  gives  green  Tar  the  preference  ? 
fo' ay  not  this  Juice,  prepared  either 
with  Copperas  or  Ochre,  preferve 
Ships  from  rotting  and  worm-eating, 
as  Spirit  of  Vitriol  with  Copperas 
does  ?  Certainly  as  the  Expence 
would  be  inconfiderable,  feeing  Plenty 
of  the  acid  Juice  may  be  obtained 
from  all  forts  of  green  Wood,  and 
Copperas  as  well  as  Ochre  is  far  from 
being  fcarce,  the  Experiment  Teems  to 
be  worth  trying  by  a  trading  Nation. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  Care 
taken  abroad  to  drain  off  the  acid 
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Juice,  yet  when  the  Tar  comes  to  us, 
and  has  flood  quiet  for  feme  time, 
there  appears  ft  ill  a  little  thereof  float¬ 
ing  on  its  Surface.  Till  that  be  entirely 
removed,  the  Tar  is  neither  faleable, 
nor  entitled  to  the  Plantation  Bounty, 
as  not  being  vifeid  enough.  The  Mer¬ 
chant  therefore  fpiles,  pegs,  or  taps  his 
Barrels,  and  by  gradually  tilting  them 
from  time  to  time,  gets  rid  of  all  the 
clear  Water  ;  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
no  better,  and  as  fuch  is  let  run  to 
wafte.  This  being  gone,  there  re¬ 
mains  ftill  a  brown,  muddy  Liquor, 
confifting  of  the  grofler  Oils  and  Gums 
diffolved  by  and  intimately  united  with 
iome  of  the  acid  Juice.  This  alfo 
muft  be  drawn  off,  before  the  Tar  is 
merchantable ;  but  it  is  faved  in  little 
Runlets,  and  fold  to  Farmers,  who 
therewith  anoint  and  cure  the  Mange 
and  Scab.  Some  again,  who  honeftly 
mean  to  retail  the  very  beft  Tar  for 
making  Tar- water,  refine  upon  this 
Method,  by  fetting  the  Cask  on  one 
End,  keeping  it  full,  letting  it  fettle 
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well,  and  then  drawing  the  Tar  out 
at  bottom  ;  by  which  means  they  are 
fure  to  ferve  their  Cuftomers  with  very 
little  of  the  acid  Liquor. 

6.  This  Account  of  Tar  enables  us 
to  reafon  a  little  on  the  Qualities  which 
it  communicates  to  cold  Water  by  In- 
fufion.  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be 
afferted  that  the  grofs  Body  or  refi- 
nous  Part  thereof  is  foluble  in  Water, 
or  that  fuch  a  Solution,  if  it  could  be 
made,  would  be  a  lafe  Medicine:  And 
therefore  the  Prefcribers  of  Tar- water 
prudently  order  us  to  affufe  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  Proportion  of  Water,  and  that 
but  once,  to  the  fame  Tar ;  fuppoling 
it’s  Virtue  to  be  almoft  wholly  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  firft  Infufion,  and  that 
a  fecond  would  be  ufelefs,  if  not  hurt¬ 
ful.  The  light,  asthereal,  dark-colour¬ 
ed  Oil,  which  fwims  a-top,  is  equally 
averfe,  of  it’s  felf,  to  an  Union  with 
cold  Water,  and  is  befides  fo  fiery 
and  cauftic  as  to  produce  the  mod; 
dangerous  Effects,  if  adminifter’d  im¬ 
prudently,  even  in  very  frnall  Quan- 
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titles;  being  little  different  in  it’s Qua¬ 
lities  from  other  effential  Oils  obtained 
either  per  ejicam ,  or  per  Defcenfum. 
This  therefore  is  alfo  rightly  directed 
to  be  feparated  from  Tar-water, either  by 
skimming  or  by  filtering.  Now,  if  the 
grofs,  refinous  Parts  of  the  Tar,  and  the 
hot,  inflammatory,  cauftic,  tethereal  Oils 
are  allowed  to  be  thrown  a  fide  as  ufe- 
lefs,  or  more  truly  mifchievous,  there 
remains  nothing  now  that  is  capable 
of  yielding  any  Virtue  to  cold  Water, 
but  the  clear  acid  Juice,  and  the  mud¬ 
dy  Liquor  mention’d  above,  §.  5.  The 
:  latter  of  thefe  is  only  the  grofs  Sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  former,  and  confifts  of  the 
heavy,  half-burnt,  and  confequently 
cauftic,  Oils  and  Gums,  fo  diffolved 
and  united  with  fome  of  the  acid  Juice 
as  to  mingie  readily  enough  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  giving  it  a  dirty  Colour,  and  a 
naufeous  Tafie,  extremely  difagreeable 
both  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach,  not 
without  the  greateft  danger  of  Inflam¬ 
mation  to  the  Bowels  and  Blood  of 
fuch  as  ufe  it  internally ;  nay,  this 
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muddy  Sediment  has  acauftic  Quality, 
even  when  applied  externally ;  which 
would  be  much  fiercer  were  it  not 
mo-derated  by  the  acid  Juice  that  is 
combined  therewith ,  and  renders  it  in 
many  Cafes  an  excellent  Topic.  With 
good  reafon  therefore  do  the  Patrons 
of  Tar- water  order  it,  after  being  well 
ftirred  with  the  Tar,  to  ffand  quiet 
for  home  time,  that  it  may  be  clarified 
by  depofiting  this  muddy  Sediment. 

7.  Hitherto  there  is  no  wide  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  T'ar-water-ma-; 
kers  and  me.  The  grofs  refinous 
Parts  of  the  Tar  can  communicate 
nothing  to  cold  Water,  but  what  is 
hurtful :  On  this  Principle  it  is  agreed 
that  Tar- water  fhould  not  be  made 
twice  from  the  fame  Tar.  The  light 
ethereal  Oils  are  fo  fiery  and  cauftic, 
that  they  cannot  be  fafely  adminiftered 
internally,  without  as  much  Caution  as 
is  neceffary  with  regard  to  effential 
Oils  ;  and  ’tis  accordingly  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  be  feparated  by  skim¬ 
ming,  or  rather  filtering.  The  heavier, 
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groffer,  half-burnt  Oils  and  Gums, 
which  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tar- 
water  or  of  the  acid  Juice,  and  therewith 
make  a  compound  muddy  Liquor,  are 
alfo  rejected  by  Confent  as  an  internal 
Medicine,  forReafons  of  much  the  fame 
Nature.  So  that  at  laft  we  are  reduced 
to  feek  the  Medical  Virtues  of  Tar 
in  the  clear,  pellucid,  greenifh,  acid 
Liquor  fo  often  mentioned  ;  and  here 
indeed,  and  here  only  I  believe  they 
will  be  found  to  refide.  This  feems 
to  be  the  native,  nouriihing  Sap  of  the 
Vegetable,  except  that,  by  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Trees,  and  the  Heat  of  the 
Fire,  it  has  loft  fome  of  it’s  moll  fub- 
tile  Spirit ;  and  it  confifts  of  a  pure 
Water  impregnated  with  the  penetrat¬ 
ing,  adtive,  acid  Salts  of  the  Wood, 
by  means  whereof  the  fineft  Parts  of 
the  eiTential  Oil  are  perfectly  dif- 
folved,  and  moft  intimately  united 
therewith,  fo  as  to  rife  together  with 
the  fmalleft  Heat,  unhurt  by  the 
Fire.  Mean  time  the  Oil  is  altogether 
undifcernible  to  the  Eye,  unlefs  by  it’s 
•  natural, 
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natural,  greenifh  Colour,  either  when 
alone,  or  when  you  add  to  it  a  greater 
or  lefler  Quantity  of  Ample  Water  ; 
only  upon  the  ftrft  Admixture  a  few 
Streaks  difcover  it,  but  foon  difappear. 
This  Compound  therefore  appears  to 
be  a  true,  volatile,  fluid,  acid  Soap,  and 
both  from  it’s  Compofltion  and  Ex¬ 
perience  will  be  found  an  excellent, 
attenuating,  deobftruent,  alterative  Me¬ 
dicine  :  and  tho’  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  is  a  proper,  much  lefs  a  fove- 
reign  Cure  for  all  Ailments  whatever, 
yet  I  am  fully  perfuaded  it  may 
be  lo  prepared  as  to  be  much  more 
beneficial,  where  it  is  proper,  and  much 
lefs  hurtful,  where  it  is  improper,  than 
the  Tar- water  prepared  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

8.  If  what  I  have  faid  above  be 
juft,  it  is  plain  that  the  Makers  of 
Tar  abroad,  and  the  Venders  of  Tar 
at  home,  take  a  great  deal  of  Pains 
to  rob  it  of  all  that  is  medicinally 
ufeful,and  that  the  more  confcientioufly 
careful  they  are  to  provide  their  Cus¬ 
tomers 
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tomers  with  the  beft  Tar,  fo  much 
the  more  unfit  do  they  render  it  for 
preparing  wholefome  Tar-water.  Nay, 
this  is  evidently  true,  go  upon  what 
Principle  you  will ;  unlels  you  fhould 
think,  as  I  am  confident  you  cannot, 
that  the  admirable  Virtues  of  Tar- 
water  are  derived  folely  from  the  grofs 
refinous  Body  of  the  Tar.  If  they 
are,  I  ask  again,  (for  the  Queftions 
feem  of  C'onfequence)  what  fignifies 
the  Caution  of  drawing  Tar-water 
but  once  from  the  fame  Tar,  and 
leaving  as  much  of  the  grofs  Part  as 
can  be  left  behind  ?  If  they  are  not, 
then  why  are  all  the  finer,  thinner 
Parts  drained  off  with  fo  much  Care 
from  the  groffer,  fo  as  to  leave  little 
elfe  behind  ?  Very  little  indeed  that 
can  be  taken  up  by  Water,  befides 
fome  of  the  hot  aduft  Oils  and  Gums 
diffolved  by  a  fmall  Portion  of  the 
acid  Juice :  And  if  thefe  are  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  why  are  they  drain’d  off  from 
the  Tar,  and  why  rauft  they  fettle 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Tar- water,  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed?  Ought  it 
not  rather  to  be  drank  whilft  yet  mud¬ 
dy  with  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  you 
are  juftly  cautioned  againft  Tar- water 
of  too  deep  a  brown  Colour,  which 
is  owing  wholly  to  the  burnt  Oils  fwim- 
ming  therein ;  that  is,  to  the  muddy 
Liquor.  If  the  fiery  sethereal  Oil  be 
a  good  Ingredient,  why  then  is  it 
skimmed  off,  or  feparated  by  the  Filter  ? 
Again,  If  the  acid  Juice  be  not  benefi¬ 
cial,  why  is  its  Prefence  made  the  Teft 
of  good  Tar- water,  which  is  efteemed 
better  or  worfe  as  it  difcovers  more 
or  lefs  thereof?  If  it  be,  why  is  it  fo 
carefully  drain’d  off  from  the  Tar, 
and  fo  carelefsly  thrown  away?  For¬ 
tunately  indeed  for  the  Drinkers  of 
Tar- water,  fome  fmall  Portion  of  the 
acid  juice,  notwithftanding  all  the 
Pains  taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  ftill 
remains  with  the  Tar,  or  elfe  it  mu  ft 
e’er  now  have  done  an  infinite  deal  • 
of  Mifchief,  andloft  that  Reputation  to 
which,  but  for  this  Acid,  it  could  have 
no  Title.  However,  the  browniih 
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Colour,  the  difagreeable  Smell,  and 
above  all,  the  naufeous  Tafte  of  the 
Tar ‘water  commonly  ufed,  fufficiently 
fhew  that  the  very  fmall  Quantity  of  the 
acid  Juice  taken  up  thereby,  carries 
with  it  much  of  the  aduft,  heating, 
inflammatory,  cauftic  Oils  and  Gums ; 
that  is,  the  clear  acid  Juice  having 
been  almoft  entirely  drawn  oft',  the 
Water  has  nothing  to  work  on  but 
the  muddy  Liquor  or  Sediment,  the 
Qualities  whereof  are  fhewn  above: 
And  to  this  we  may  fairly  and  natu¬ 
rally  afcribe  all  the  Prejudice  done 
by  Tar-water,  efpecially  to  hot,  bi¬ 
lious  Conftitutions.  I  have  lately 

heard  an  Inftance  to  confirm  me  in 
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this  way  of  thinking,  which  feems  to 
deferve  your  Notice.  A  Phyfician  of 
my  Acquaintance  at  Dumfreis ,  hav¬ 
ing  endeavoured  according  to  Art, 
but  in  vain,  to  cure  a  Servant-Maid 
quite  worn  out  with  Illnels,  had  re- 
courfe  at  laft  to  Tar- water,  which  in 
a  very  fhort  time  re  ft  or  ed  her  to  perfect 
Health.  The  Footman  obferving  this 

good 
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good  Efledt,  went  to  the  Jar  in  which 
the  Tar- water  flood,  and  took  a 
Draught  of  what  the  Maid  had  left. 
This  proved  to  be  the  brownifh  mud¬ 
dy  Sediment  of  the  Tar-water  ;  for  the 
Maid  had  drank  moft  of  what  was 
clear  ;  and  it  produced  fuch  a  terrible 
Inflammation  in  his  Bowels  and  Blood 
as  had  well-nigh  coft  him  his  Life, 
which  was  for  many  days  defpaired 
of,  and  his  Friends  call’d  in  to  fee 
him  die.  I  do  not,  however,  pre¬ 
tend  that  thefe,  like  other  eflential 
Oils,  for  fuch  they  ,  are,  may  not  be 
of  good  ufe,  when  prudently  and  mo¬ 
derately  adminifter’d  to  Patients  of 
cold,  languid,  flaccid,  effoete  Con- 
ftitutions  ;  but  I  labour  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  given 
to  every  body,  nor  by  every  body, 
becaufe  they  may  do  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  to  many  ;  that  all  Tar,  efpech- 
aily  that  which  is  honeftly  but  ig¬ 
norantly  fold  as  the  heft,  is  not  fit 
for  making  wholefome  Tar- water ; 
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that  thofe  who  prepare  Tar- water,  either 
for  Sale  or  their  own  Ufe,  are  feldom 
competent  Judges  when  it  is  well  or 
ill  made  ;  that  the  more  confcienti- 
ouhy  they  go  to  work,  the  worfe  they 
fucceed,  and  mu  ft  do  fo  as  long  as  they 
adt  upon  wrong  Principles ;  that  by 
feparating  and  throwing  away  the  acid 
[nice  of  theTar  they  rob  it,  as  far  as 
they  can,  of  all  Medical  Virtue  ;  that 
tho'  a  fmall  part  of  the  acid  Juice,  after 
all  their  Care,  ftill  remains  with  the  Tar, 
yet  as  there  muft  needs  happen  to  be 
more  of  it  in  fome  than  in  other  Tar, 
it  is  not  poffible  for  the  heft  Judge 
to  afceftain  the  due  Proportion  of  Wa¬ 
ter  to  Tar  ;  that  as  the  heavier  and 
groffer  Parts  fublide  to  the  bottom, 
the  upper-moft  Parts  will  contain  more 
of  the  acid  Juice,  than  the  undermoft; 
therefore  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  the 
mo  ft  accurate  Operator  to  prepare  Tar- 
water  twice  of  the  lame  Quality,  tho’ 
each  time  he  ufes  frefh  Tar  out  of 
the  lame  Barrel,  and  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  to  Water ;  and  that  therefore 
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the  pure  acid  Juice,  if  it  could  be 
had,  would  be  in  all  refpeds  the  pro¬ 
per  Ingredient  to  mix  with  Water  for  - 
a  wholefome  Diet-drink,  as  that  native, 
oily,  volatile,  acid,  liquid,  Soap  con¬ 
tains  all  the  good  Qualities  of  the  Tar, 
is  free  from  all  the  Inconveniencies 
objected  to,  and  as  the  Strength  of  each 
Dofe  may  by  means  thereof  be  more 
exadly  determined,  and  it’s  true  Ef¬ 
fects  better  afcertained,  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  prefent  loofe,  uncertain 
manner  of  preparing  Tar-water. 

9.  Finding  it  difficult,  at  prefent, 
to  get  any  Quantity  of  this  pu re  acid 
Juice,  as  originally  di (filled  from  the 
W ood  in  making  Tar,  I  bethought  my 
felf  of  trying  what  I  could  obtain  from 
the  muddy  Sediment,  commonly  fold 
to  Country-folks;  and  having  procured 
a  fmall  Keg  thereof,  1  filtered  fome 
of  it,  firft  by  itfelf,  and  afterwards 
with  a  large  Mixture  of  Water ;  but 
to  little  purpofe,  for  it  (fill  remained 
muddy  and  full  of  a  grofs,  hot  Oil. 
T herefore  I  put  about  fix  Quarts  thereof 
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unmixed  into  a  Glafs-Retort,  luted  on 
a  Receiver,  and  with  a  gentle  Sand- 
heat  drew  oft'  it’s  acid  Juice,  which 
it  yielded  much  purer,  and  in  greater 
Quantity  than  I  expedted.  Mean  time 
a  very  fubtile,  penetrating,  acid  Spirit 
perfpired  inceffantly  through  the  Lute, 
which  I  therefore  frequently  renewed. 
When  I  perceived  the  Contents  of  the 
Retort  to  grow  very  thick  and  vifcid, 
I  put  out  the  Fire,  buffered  all  to 
cool,  and  took  oft  my  Receiver,  in 
which  I  found  about  three  Quarts  of 
a  clear  acid  Liquor,  with  near  a  Gill 
of  a  dark-coloured,  cauftic,  asthereal 
Oil  fwimming  on  it’s  Surface.  In  the 
Retort  there  remain’d  a  black,  glafty, 
tough  Pitch.  Some  part  of  the  gethe- 
real  Oil  I  skimmed  off,  and  having 
carefully  fepa rated  the  reft  by  Filter, 
firft  thoroughly  wetted,  and  kept  al¬ 
ways  nearly  full  during  the  Operation, 
that  the  Oil  might  not  inftnuate 
itfell  thro’  the  Paper,  I  obtained  a 
very  pure,  clear,  acid  Juice,  not  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  Palate,  and  fo  ftrong 
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that  one  Part  thereof  added  to  Thir¬ 
ty-two  Parts  of  Water  made  an  agree¬ 
able  Potion,  perfectly  fine,  and  free 
from  thofe  grofs,  empyreumatic,  hot 
Oils,  which  render  common  Tar- wa¬ 
ter  unpleafant  to  the  Tafte,  naufeous 
to  the  Stomach,  and  often  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  Health.  The  niceft  Lady,  or 
the  tendered;  Child,  may  drink  this 
Preparation  without  the  lead;  Reluc¬ 
tance  :  and  I  dare  lay,  it  will  he  found 
at  lead;  equal,  in  it’s  good  Effects,  to 
the  bed;  Tar- water  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  and  for  fafety  much  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  free  of 
thofe  Ingredients  which  may  prove 
hurtful  in  the  other,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
caufe  by  this  Method  of  obtaining  the 
Medical  Virtues  of  Tar  without  any 
of  it’s  noxious  Qualities  we  gain  this 
important  Advantage,  that  the  Strength 
of  the  Dofe  may  be  more  accurately 
determined,  and  the  Medicine  itfelf 
by  that  means  better  accommodated 
to  each  Patient’s  particular  Caie,  than 
by  any  other  that  I  know  of ;  unlefs 
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the  native  acid  Juice,  juft  as  it  diftills  at 
iirft  from  the  Wood  in  the  making  of 
Tar,  may  be  efteemed  fitter  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  when  it  can  be  had.  I  heartily 
wifh  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty 
would  think "  this  Subject  worthy  of 
their  Attention,  and  give  fuch  Direc¬ 
tions  about  it  to  their  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Operators,  that  every  Man  may 
not  be  left  to  quack  for  himfelf,  and 
fo  through  mere  Ignorance  to  ruin 
inftead  of  recovering  his  Health.  Mean 
while  Mefiieurs  Mackenzie  and  W cuts. 
Oilmen  in  Bijhopfgate- Street,  hav¬ 
ing  defired  and  received  my  In- 
ftrudtions  for  preparing  the  acid  Juice 
of  Tar  in  the  manner  aboved  fpeci- 
fied,  will  I  fuppofe  foon  be  ready  to 
fupply  fuch  as  may  be  inclined  to  ufe  it, 
without  the  trouble  of  diftilling  it  them- 
felves. 

10.  To  thofe,  however,  who  chufe 
to  continue  the  prefent  Method  of 
making  Tar- water,  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  'it  as  a  proper  Experiment 
for  trying  the  goodnefs  of  their  Tar 

before 
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before,  or  of  their  Tar- water  after  it 
is  made,  to  pour  a  little  thereof  oa 
fome  bits  of  Chalk  :  If  an  Efferve- 
fcence  does  not  prefently  follow,  then 
they  may  be  fure  the  Tar  or  Tar- wa¬ 
ter  is  not  fit  for  their  Ufe ;  but  the 
ftronger  the  Effervefcence  proves,  fo 
much  the  better  are  they  to  be  count¬ 
ed.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  caution  thofe 
who  may  attempt  to  difcill  this  Acid, 
efpecially  from  a  thick  Tar,  that  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  raiie  the 
Fire  too  high,  and  to  put  it  out  as 
foon  as  the  Balfam  in  the  Retort  grows 
pretty  vifcid ;  left,  if  urged  then  too 
ftrongly,  it  fhould  fwell  and  run  over, 
and  fo  endanger  both  the  Operator 
and  the  Houfe.  If  you  perceive  a 
black,  thick  Smoak  to  rife  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Retort,  or  come  over  into 
the  Receiver,  ftop  quickly,  for  you 
have  already  gone  too  far. 

ii.  I  have  all  along  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  Tar  is  poftefted  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Virtues,  which  it  communicates 
to  cold  Water  by  Infufion.  This  can- 
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not  be  denied,  becaufe  a  Multitude 
of  Fadts  have  appeared  to  vouch  it, 
lince  the  firft  Publication  of  the  Be¬ 
nevolent  Biihop  of  Cloyne  s  learned, 
elegant,  entertaining  Recommendation 
of  it.  But  at  the  fame  time  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fhew  that,  by  improper 
Management,  Water  may  acquire  from 
it  fome  hurtful  Qualities,  and  alio  how 
that  Inconvenience  may  be  avoided  ; 
but  particularly  that  it’s  falutary  Effedts 
muff  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  na¬ 
tive,  oily,  acid  Sap  of  the  Vegetable. 
I  fhall  next  fhew  that  there  is  both 
Authority  and  Experience  for  align¬ 
ing  fuch  Virtues  to  the  acid  Juice 
of  Vegetables. 

i  2.  For  the  former,  as  I  have  not 
leifure,  neither  do  I  think  it  neceffary 
to  confult  the  Ancients ;  and  fhall  only 
obferve  that  Pliny,  who  compiled  from 
the  Works  of  all  his  Predeceffors  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  valuable,  writes  thus 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  B.  xvi. 
C.  xi.  “  Pix  liquids  in  Europa  e  teda 
cC  coquit  ur^  navalibus  mumendis ,  mu l- 
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iofque  alios  ad  ufus.  Lignum  ejus 
concifum  furnis  undique  terra  cir- 
<c  cumdatis  igni  fervet  »•”  [This  is  the 
true  reading  ;  fee  Dalecamp'%  Edition.] 
“  Primus  fudor  aquce  modo  fiuit  ca~ 
“  nali :  hoc  in  Syria  Cedrium  vo- 
“  catur }  cut  tania  vis  ejl ,  ut  in  JE- 
<c  gypto  corpora  hominum  defunclorum 
eo  perfufa  ferventur.  Sequens  li¬ 
quor,  crajjior  jam ,  picem  funditl  ’ 
Hence  we  fee,  that  the  Ancients  drew 
Tar  from  Wood,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Moderns  do,  and  that 
they  took  Notice  of  the  acid  Juice 
which  hr  ft  diftills  in  the  Operation :  But 
as  to  the  Ufes  thereof  nothing  is  here 
faid,  except  that  the  A Egyptians  em¬ 
ployed  that  of  Cedar  to  embalm  and 
preferve  dead  Bodies  withal  ;  which  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Antiquarians, 
in  their  Refearches  into  the  Nature  of 
Mummies,  have  ever  obferved  ;  nor 
what  the  fame  Author  B.  xxiv.  C.  v. 
fays  again,  cc  Cedri  fuccus  ex  ea  quo- 

“  modo  fieret ,  diximus . - DefunEla 
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cc  corpora  incorrupta  revis fervat .  F i- 
“  ventia  corrumpit  :  mira  differentia , 
“  cw#  vitam  auferat  fpirantibus ,  de- 
<c  fundi  is  pro  vita  fitd  He  adds,  “  V ejles 
“  qnoqm  corrumpitj  anhnalia  meat. 
tc  Ob  hoc  non  cenfeam  in  anginis  hoc 
<c  remedio  utendum ,  neque  in  crudita- 
“  tibus,  quod fuafere  atiqui,  gujlandum. 
u  Dentes  quoque  colluere  ex  acet-o  in 
11  dolore  timuerhn ,  vel  grravitati  aid 
u  vermibus  aurium  inf  ill  are . — Phthi- 
u  riafes  per unger e  eo  non  dubiiave- 
cC  rim y  itemque  porrigines.  Suadent  &f 
€C  contra  venenum  leporis  marini  li- 
cC  here  in  pajfo .  Facilius  in  elephan - 
iC  tiaji  iilinatur .  Et  hulcera  fordida , 
cc  excrejcentia  in  iis  autores  qui- 
u  da?n,  oculorumvalbugines  caligi - 
a  nefque  inunxere  eo  :  contra  pul- 

u  monis  hulcera  cyathwn  ejus  for  here 
cc  jufferunt  :  item  a  dv  erf  us  tineas . 
u  Fit  ex  eo  oleum ,  quod  piffeloeon 
cc  vocant y  vehementioris  ad  omnia  ca- 
u  ufusd  From  this  PafRipe  of 

Pliny  it  is  plain  the  Ancients  never 
thought  of  feparating  the  pure  acid 
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Juice  from  the  cauftic  Oils,  but  ufed 
both  together  ;  and  therefore  no  won¬ 
der  it  they  found  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  adminiftering  the  Compound  in¬ 
ternally,  tho’  it  feems  fome  Quacks 
ventured  upon  it  nowand  then.  Nay, 
our  Author  declares  even  againft 
wafhing  the  Mouth  w;ith  it  in  the 
Tooth-ach,  left  it  fhould  be  prejudi¬ 
cial,  ex  aceto ,  by  it’s  Acidity  j  not  con- 
iidering  that  the  Mifchief  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  cauftic  Oils.  However, 
he  feems  to  come  readily  enough  into 
the  mere  external  Ufe  thereof,  in  Cafes 
where  both  the  acid  [nice  and  hot 
Oils  are  allowed  to  be  of  fervice. 
’Tis  true,  I  can  gather  nothing  from 
thefe  Quotations  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  internal  Ufe  of  acid  Juice  ;  but 
fo  far  as  the  Experience  and  Authority 
of  the  Ancients  goes,  they  confirm 
what  I  have  fo  often  inculcated  con¬ 
cerning  the  cauftic  Oils. 

i  3.  From  Pliny  down  to  Glauber 
I  can  recolledt  nothing  that  intimates 
any  Notice  or  Ufe  of  this  acid  Juice  ; 
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unlefs  you  will  allow  it  to  have  been 
Van  Helmonts  volatile  Salt  of  ‘Tartar , 
which  he  praifes  fo  immoderately,  and 
to  which  he  afcribes  Powers  very  little 
inferior  to  thofe  of  his  boafted  Alcaheft. 
Indeed,  as  the  Cryftals  of  Tartar  con¬ 
tain  the  native  acid  Salts  and  effential 
Oils  of  the  Vegetable,  fo  this  Juice 
confifts  of  thofe  lame  Principles,  but 
exceedingly  more  fine,  volatile,  and 
free  from  thofe  grofs  Parts  with  which 
Tartar  abounds.  It  feems  therefore, 
that  it  may  be  juftly  called  the  Sal  vo¬ 
latile  oleojum  Fartari. 

1 4..  The  induftrious  Glauber  comes 

r 

next  ;  and  he  in  his  Firjl  Part  of 
Philofophical  Furnaces  fhews  profefled- 
ly,  “  how  to  diftill  an  acid  Spirit  or 
<c  Vinegar  out  of  all  Vegetables,  in 
(t  great  Quantity  and  at  frnall  Expence, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  “good  in  many 
“  Difeafes,  caufing  Sweat  wonderfully 
‘e  when  taken  internally,  efpecially 
“  that  which  is  made  of  Oak,  Box, 
c£  Guaiacum,  Juniper,  and  other  hea- 
“  vy  'Woods  3  for  how  much  heavier 
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‘‘  the  Woods  are,  fo  much  the  more 
“  acid  Spirit  do  they  yield.  Being 
“  ufed  outwardly  it  mundifies  Ulcers, 
u  confolidates  Wounds,  extinguifhes 
“  and  mitigates  Inflammations  caufed 
“  by  Fire,  cures  the  Scab,  but  efpe- 
“  cially  if  a  Decodlion  of  its  own 
“  Wood  be  made  in  the  fame. 
“  Being  mixed  with  warm  Water 
“  for  a  Bath  for  the  lower  Part  of  the 
“  Body,  it  cures  the  Difeafes  thereof, 
“  and  particularly  malignant  Ulcers 
“  of  the  Legs.”  Nay,  fo  thoroughly 
was  he  convinced  of  the  great  Virtues 
of  this  acid  Juice,  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  contrive  a  peculiar  Fur¬ 
nace  for  procuring  it,  an  Account  of 
which,  and  it’s  Ufe,  he  gives  us  in 
the  Continuation  of  his  Miraculwn 
Mundi ,  Arcan.  I.  It  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  to  make  a  few  Extracts  from  him, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  Medical  Ufes 
o:  Vinegar  of  IVood.  He  obferves, 

“  that  the  exprefled  (it  fhould  be  dif- 
u  tilled )  Juice  carries  along  with  it 
“  a  fharp,  hot  Oil,  of  a  dark  reddiih 

“  Colour  • 
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<c  Colour;  that  if  this  acid  Spirit  be 
<£  rectified  (or  freed  from  the  afore- 
“  faid  Oil )  it  may  be  ufed  in  the 
“  Preparation  of  good  Medicines,  and 
“  for  all  Purpofes  for  which  common 
“  Vinegar  is  ufed ;  yea,  far  more 
“  commodioufly,  becaufe  it  much 
“  exceedeth  that  in  Sharpnefs.  Nay, 
<c  of  icfelf  alone  it  cureth  many  other- 
<s  wife  incurable  Difeafes :  being  mix- 
“  ed  with  warm  Water,  in  the  Pro- 
“  portion  of  one  Part  of  acid  Juice 
“  to  ten  Parts  of  Water,  more  or  lefs 
“  as  Circumftances  require,  it  is  a 
“  more  efficacious  Bath  than  any  that 
<c  iffiaes  out  of  the  Earth  ;  particularly 
(c  in  all  Scabs,  Foulneffes  of  the  Skin, 
<c  the  French  Difeafe,  fiftulous  and 
u  {linking  Ulcers  in  the  Legs  and 
<c  other  external  Parts.  Alfo  in  the 
u  Gout,  Stone,  Cramp,  Sciatica,  Pal- 
tc  fy,  and  all  forts  of  Ailments  for 
“  which  Baths  are  proper,  this  Vine- 
£{  gar  of  Wood  far  excelleth  in  falu- 
“  brious  Virtues.  The  hot  OiL  alfo, 
which  rifeth  with  the  acid  Spirit, 

«  exerteth 
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l£  exerteth  a  wonderful  Efficacy  in 
:£  curing  external  Ulcers  and  other 
[<  Ailments.  Thofe  who  ufe  this 
“  Bath  fhould,  before  they  go  into 
“  it,  drink  fome  ^oonfuls  of  the 
££  Vinegar  of  Woojbf  which,  by 
“  penetrating  the  whlalpBody,  cafteth 
“  out  all  Things  mperfluous  and 
t£  noxious  to  Nature  by  Sweat,  and 
££  opeiieth  all  Oblfrudtions  of  the  Li- 
£t  ver,  Spleen,  and  Lungs  ;  efpecially 
“  when  the  Vinegar  is  drawn  from  a 
“  Vegetable  naturally  proper  to  cor- 
££  retit  the  Difeafe.”  [Here  he  enters 
into  a  Detail  of  V egetables ,  and  their 
peculiar  Properties ,  agreeable  to  his 
idle  Notion  of  Signatures.  ]  “  A  few 

1£  Drops  of  the  Oil  [before  feparated ) 
££  may  alfo  be  added  to  the  Spoon- 
££  fuls  of  Vinegar  taken  before  the 
££  ufe  of  the  Bath,  which  fo  fortifieth 
££  the  acid  Spirit,  that  it  more  readily 
££  penetrateth  the  Body,  more  forci- 
<c  bly  aflaulteth  the  Difeafe,  and  the 
££  fooner  expelleth  it.  In  gouty  Pains, 
“  and  in  the  Stone  of  the  Kidneys, 
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“  the  Oil  and  acid  Spirit  together  being 
“  rubbed  on  the  Part  affedted,  give  a 
“  Relief  not  to  be  contemned.  In  fhort, 
“  this  Juice  of  Woods  and  Herbs,  duely 
“  prepared  and  uled,  is  fo  efficacious  a 
“  Medicine,  that  the  moft  coftly  Galeni- 
Ct  cal  Competitions  mull  give  it  place. 
Now,  tho’  1  do  not  quote  Glauber  either 
as  a  Phyfician,  or  Philofopher,  yet  he 
certainly  was  an  experienc’d  Chymift 
and  Apothecary ;  he  was  withal,  as  far 
as  I  can  find,  exceeding  honefi,  when 
he  fpoke  plain  enough  to  be  underftood, 
and  would  hardly  have  faid  fo  much  in 
praife  of  the  Vinegar  of  Woods  and 
Herbs,  if  he  had  not  proved  its  Efficacy. 
But,  tho’  he  might  have  good  Caufe  to 
recommend  the  internal  Ufe  of  the  acid 
Liquor  in  fo  many  various  Diflempers, 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  judg¬ 
ed  wrong  in  adding  to  it  generally  the 
cauftic  sethereal  Oil,  even  in  a  fmall 
Quantity ;  and  theReafon  he  gives  for  fo 
doing  is  more  fpecious  thanP hilofophicah 
15.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  w’rote 

much  about  the  fame  time  with  Glauber , 

and 
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and  tho’  in  his  Scept.  Chynu  Part  III. 
he  fays  he  had  not  tried  any  Me-* 
dical  Experiments  with  the  acid 
Juice  of  Vegetables,  yet  he  makes  his 
Friend  obferve,  that  “  they  are  ma- 
“  nifeftly  endowed  with  peculiar  and 
“  powerful  Qualities,  fome  of  which 
“  may  probably  be  of  confiderable 
“  ufe  in  Phyfic,  as  well  alone  as 
“  affociated  with  other  Things.”  In 
his  Prcducihlenefs  of  Spirits ,  he  makes 
feveral  Remarks  and  Experiments  on 
the  acid  Juice  of  Vegetables,  “  but 
“  owns  he  had  not  difcovered  their  po- 
“  litive  Properties.”  The  acid  Juice  he 
feparates  into  two  Parts,  an  acid  and  a 
neutral  Spirit;  the  former  whereof  he 
feems  to  think  the  moft  ponderous,  but 
far  from  being  thegreateft  in  Quantity; 
[Obferve  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  diflilled 
Acid  of  Box-wood J  and  that  the  hardeft 
Woods  yield  the  ftrongeft  Acid.  He 
adds,  “  Whether  our  adiaphorous  \neu- 
“  traP\  Spirit  may  (as  I  fometimes  fuf- 
“  pedcd  it  may)  be  generated  by  a 
“  commixture  of  the  finer  Parts  of  the 
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tc  Oil  of  the  Wood  reduced  to  an  ex- 
‘c  traordinary  fmallnefs,  and  thereby 
“  made  capable  of  being  exquilitely 
<e  mixt  with  the  Phlegm,  and  ftridtly 
c'-  affociated  with  it’s  Particles,  I  fhall 
“  flay  till  I  be  better  furnifhed  with  Ex- 
“  periments  before  I  venture  to  deter- 
“  mine. 

16.  The  great  Boerhaave  is  much 
more  particular  and  direftly  to  the  Pur- 
pofe.  He  treating  in  his  3  2d  Procefs  of 
the  Oils,  Vinegar,  Spirits,  &c.  procured 
from  Guaiacum  Wood  by  Diftillation, 
obferves,  “  that  all  Trees,  and  Shrubs 
“  univerlally,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
“  Herbs,  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
“  yield  the  fame  things ;  and  particularly 
“  a  Water  containing  an  acid,  oily,  vola- 
{<  tile  Salt,  which  being  properly  depu- 
“  rated  and  rectified,  has  a  very  pene- 
u  trating,  aperient,  attenuating,  anti- 
“  feptic, detergent,  and  faponaceous  Vir- 
“  tue,  and  on  thefe  Accounts  is  antifcor- 
“  butic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  fu- 
“  dorific:  externally  alfo  it  is  of  fervice.” 
And  again,  “  this  diftilled  Vinegar  is 

“  compofed 
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“  compofed  of  Water,  an  Acid,  and  an 
“  Oil,  and  confequently  may  with  the 
“  greateft  juftnefs  be  called  an  oily,  fa- 
“  ponaceous,  volatile,  acid  Salt.”  In 
Procefs  35,  treating  of  the  Vinegar, 
Spirits,  Oils,  &?c.  procured  in  the 
fame  manner  from  Turpentine,  he  tells 
us  that  “  the  acid  Water  which  it  yields, 
“if  perfectly  freed  from  it’s  Oil,  and 
£C  rectified,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed 
<c  vegetable  Acids  we  are  acquainted 
“  with  ;  that  it  is  eager,  antifeptic,  pe- 
“  netrating,  and  endued  with  confide- 
<c  rable  medicinal  Virtues,  but  eafily 
“  exhales:  that  the  nutritious  Juice  is 
“  acidifh  and  watery  when  firft  taken 
“  up  from  the  Earth  by  the  Plant,  in 
“  which  it  gradually  depofites  it’s  pin- 
“  guious,  oily  Particles.  Is  the  native, 
“  volatile  Acid,  fays  he,  that  refides  in 
“  this  pinguious,  oily  Liquor  and  Water, 
“  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  aromatic 
“  Spirit  of  other  efiential  Oils  ?  Certain- 
<c  ly,  in  thefe  native  pinguious  Sub- 
“  fiances  it  is  contained  and  mixed  in 
“  fuch  a  manner,  that  with  the  Water 
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“  it  lies  concealed  under  one  uniform 
“  Appearance.” 

17.  I  hope  I  have  now  produced 
fufficient  Authority  for  my  Opinion  : 
but  as  Experience  is  the  fureft  Teft,  I 
appeal  to  the  immemorial  Practice  of 
thofe  who  live  near  the  Places  where 
Tar  is  ulually  made.  They,  inflrucl- 
ed  by  Chance  and  convinced  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  ufe  Tar-water  for  all  Complaints; 
not  indeed  fuch  as  we  make  here ;  for 
they  drink  the  pure,  acid  Liquor  which 
fwims  naturally  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Tar,  after  all  the  grofs  Parts  have  fub- 
fided,  and  the  asthereal  Oil  is  skimmed 
off.  Some  take  it  alone,  others  mingled 
with  a  little  Water:  thofe  only  make  it 
in  fome  meafure,  tho’  not  fo  badly,  as 
we  do,  who  are  forced  to  bring  their  Tar 
from  a  diftance.  It  has  alfo  been  long 
ufual,  even  among  us,  for  confumptive, 
decayed,  worn-out  People,  to  repair  to 
the  Red-houfe  at  Deptford  as  their  laft 
Refort,  there  drink  the  clear  Liquor  from 
the  barrelled  Tar,  and  be  cured.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  well  inform’d  as  to  thefe  F ads, 

and 
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and  if  they  be  true,  they  fully  juftify  all 
I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  the  acid 
Juice  of  Tar. 

1 8.  I  have  §.  13.  intimated  an  In¬ 
clination  to  believe  and  call  this  acid 
Juice  a  Sal  volatile  oleofum  Tartari. 
Boerbaave  tells  us  that  “  fome  of  the 
“  mod:  skilful  Chy  mills  have  afferted 
“  Vinegar  to  be  a  volatile  Tartar  of 
££  Wine ;  becaufe  Tartar  is  the  moll' 
“  acid  Part  of  Wine,  but  not  volatile; 
££  and  Vinegar  is  Wine  converted  into 
££  an  Acid,  but  a  volatile  one.”  He 
“  adds  that  it  is  a  volatile,  oily,  acid 
££  Salt;”  and  by  thefe  Characters  this 
Production  of  Art  feems  not  altogether 
unlike  the  native  acid  Juice  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  There  is  alfo  a  great  Affinity  in 
their  EffeCts;  for  the  fame  Author  affures 
us  that  “  Vinegar  is  vaftly  beneficial  to 
“  the  human  Body,  by  it’s  Acidity  refill- 
“  ing  Putrefaction,  fo  incident  and  lo 
££  dangerous  to  the  animal  Humours, 
££  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  foften’d 
“  and  render’d  lefs  acrid  by  it’s  Oils  ; 
££  that  it  is  fo  penetrating  as  to  make 
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it’s  way,  without  any  feparation  of 
it’s  Parts,  through  almoft  the  whole 
human  Body,  and  exert  it’^  proper 
Powers  there,  efpecially  being  aftifted 
by  the  natural  Heat  and  vital  Motion ; 
that  it  will  readily  mix  with  all  the 
animalFluids,  by  which  Property  and 
it’s  penetrating  Power  it  produces  ad¬ 
mirable  Effects ;  that  in  Fevers,  caufed 
by  an  acrid  Bile,  an  alcalefcent  Salt, 
or  any  thing  putrid  generated  in  the 
Body,  it  is  an  admirable  Cooler  of 
the  internal  Heat,  and  a  Quencher  of 
the  Third:  which  attends  them ;  that 
in  fuch  Cafes  Diofcorides  and  Hippo¬ 
crates  extol  the  ufe  of  Vinegar  and 
Water,  efpecially  when  rendered 
milder  by  an  addition  of  Honey;  that 
in  external  Maladies,  fuch  as  Erefy- 
pelafes,  Phlegmons,  and  putrid  Ul¬ 
cers,  the  Surgeons  find  it  of  the  great- 
eft  Service  ;  that  a  Man  dead  drunk 
may  be  roufed  by  giving  him  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  that  to  weak,  languid,  drowfy, 
lethargic  Perfons,  and  thofe  afflidted 
with  Fainting*  and  Vomitings, he  had 
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“  given  Relief  by  applying  Vinegar  to 
the  Nofe  and  Mouth,  or  adminiftring 
it  inwardly,  when  every  thing  elfe 
fail’d  ;  that  even  in  convullive,  hy¬ 
pochondriacal,  and  hyfterical  Cafes 
“  he  had  known  it  do  good  ;  that  in 
“  a  true  Putrefaction  and  deadly  Cor- 
“  ruption  of  the  Humours,  and  in  pre- 
u  venting  the  fpreading  of  a  Gangrene, 
<c  it  has  fcarce  it’s  equal ;  that  in  acute 
“  Fevers  therefore,  in  malignant  putrid 
u  Fevers,  in  the  Plague,  Small-Pox, 
“  Mealies,  and  the  like  Diftempers, 
“  where  volatile  alcaline  Salts  are  ufed 
“  with  fuch  unhappy  Succefs,  Vinegar 
“  is  an  excellent  Medicine  ;  that  it  is 
“  a  moft  certain  and  efficacious  Sudo- 
“  rific,  procuring  Sweat,  taken  either 
“  alone  or  diluted,  in  malignant  Dif- 
“  tempers,  where  hardly  any  thing  elle 
“  fucceeds.”  Such,  according  to  our 
great  Author,  are  the  wonderful  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Vinegar  prepared  according 
to  Art,  not  of  fuch  as  is  fold  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  too  often  adulterated  with 
Vitriol,  and  at  bell:  full  of  Yeaft. 

But 
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But  Tar-water  duly  prepared,  the  acid, 
oleous,  Juice  of  Wood,  the  Vinegar  cf 
Nature,  boafts  the  fame  and  much 
more  extenfive  Virtues,  as  appears  from 
the  Bifhop  of  Cloy  ne  s  and  Mr.  Prior  s 
Accounts  of  the  Effects  of  Tar-water, 
made  even  in  the  common  manner. 
This  natural  Vinegar  is  more  eafily  and 
certainly  prepared  pure  and  good  than 
the  artificial  one,  and  is  much  richer  of 
the  native  Oils,  fo  as  to  want  no  addition 
of  Honey  to  render  it  milder,  while  the 
other  is  in  preparing  it  by  Fermen¬ 
tation  deprived  of  great  deal  thereof ; 
whereas  here  the  Sap,  the  Salts,  and  Oils 
are  all  nearly  in  their  native  State,  feeing 
they  are  procured  faturated  with  each 
other,  by  fuch  a  gentle  Heat,  that  they 
may  rather  be  faid  to  be  expreffed  than 
diftilled. 

19.  May  not  this  compoundjuice  be 
called  the  Chyle  of  Plants  ?  It  would 
feem  that  the  pinguiousParts  of  the  Soil 
being  difiblved  by  the  univerlal  Acid 
of  the  Earth,  and  intimately  united  with 
elementary  Water,  are  rarified  by  the 
-  -  Heat 
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Heat  of  the  Sun,  attracted  or  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  fine  Veflels  of  the  Vege¬ 
table,  and  carried  up  together  for  the 
growth  and  increafe  thereof ;  and  then 
the  Water  with  the  Acid  gradually  per- 
Ipiring  leaves  the  pinguious  Parts  be¬ 
hind,  firft  in  the  form  of  Oils,  then  of 
Balfams,  next  of  Gums,  and  laffcly  of 
Refins.  Is  not  this  the  Spiritus  ReEior 
of  Oils  and  Balfams,  to  which  Roer- 
haave  inclines  to  afcribe  their  Virtues  ? 
For  if  the  acid  Juice  be  buffered  to 
exhale  in  the  open  Air,  or  be  expelled 
by  Fire,  the  thinneft  Oils  become  by 
degrees  thick,  undtuous  Balfams,  then 
ftiff  Gums,  and  at  laft  friable  Refins, 
always  as  they  change  lofing  more  and 
more  of  their  medical  Efficacy.  If  fo, 
’tis  not  ftrange  that  this  Juice  ffiould 
eafily  diffolve  even  Myrrh  it  felf,  nor 
therefore  that  it  ffiould  produce  fuch 
falubrious  Effedts  in  the  human  Body, 
by  diffolving  gummy  Concretions,  Vif- 
cidities,  and  other  Obftrudtions  to  the 
due  Circulation  of  our  Fluids ;  nor  why 

L  that 
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that  Liquor  which  is  the  Life  of  Ve¬ 
getables  fhould  be  fo  beneficial  to  the 
Health  of  Man. 

*  u 

I  fhall  efteem  myfelf  very  happy 
if  any  thing  I  have  faid  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  this  excellent  Medicine 
ftill  more  univerfally  ufeful  and  fafe  ; 
and  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  Obedient , 

Humble  Servant, 


\  :  ■ 

Andrew  Reid. 
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P.  (S'.  Your  Experiments  in  order 
to  difcover  and  leffen  the  Quantity 
of  grofs  Tar  in  Tar- water,  having  led 
me  to  examine  it’s  diftilled  acid  Juice 
in  your  manner,  I  found  that  an  Ounce 
Troy  thereof  being  fet  to  exhale  in 
the  open  Air,  there  remain’d  no  gritty 
Tar,  but  only  ten  Grains,  or  7V 
Part,  of  an  amber-coloured  Rob, 
extremely  tart,  and  of  a  bitterifh 
Tafte,  not  unlike  that  of  common 
Tar-water  ;  fo  that  as  one  Ounce  of 
the  acid  Juice  added  to  thirty-two 
Ounces  of  Water,  makes  about  a 
Quart  of  good  Tar- water,  you  have 
in  every  Half-pint  thereof  about  two 
Grains  and  a  half  of  this  Rejiduum , 
or  Soap,  confiding  of  the  effential 
Oil  united  with  the  Acid. 

I  have  made  feveral  other  Trials 
of  this  acid  Juice,  which  I  mull  take 
another  Opportunity  of  communicating. 
Mean  time,  I  am  thereby  much  en¬ 
couraged 
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couraged  to  hope  that  the  Method 
of  preparing  Tar- water  which  1  have 
pointed  out  will  be  found  beneficial, 
and  be  adopted  by  the  Gentlemen 
whole  Province  it  is  to  prepare  and 
to  prelcribe  wholefome  Medicines. 


FIN  I  S. 


